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READERS WRITE 





On Lindbergh @& Hitler 
In view of your otherwise fair and sen- 
sible stand against his views, it is hard 
for me to understand your statement in 
your August 17 issue in which you say 
that Charles A. Lindbergh is “unquestion- 
ably a patriot” and that PATHFINDER 
“respects his sincerity.” In this editorial 
you failed to state that Lindbergh was a 
very ignorant man or else define your 
interpretation of what constitutes a pa- 
triot. In a recent speech even his voice 
had the distinct ring of insincerity .. . 
What other effect could his speeches have 
but create suspicion, indecision and chaos 
among our people? Is he not telling us 
exactly what Hitler would want him to 
tell us? ... 
R. R. Crawford 
Whitesburg, Ky. 


* *. * 


... You must admit that the Colonel’s 
sincerity makes his statement all the more 
effective as an influence for Hitler. And if 
he is mistakenly or otherwise doing the 
work of a Fifth Columnist, how can you 
truthfully list him as anything else?... 

J. L. Graham 
Panhandle, Tex. 


' Arithmetical Boner 
In your August 17th issue, in the article 
entitled “Famine?” appears the following: 
“ ..at the end of the First World War, 
at the height of the Belgian famine, the 
Hoover Relief Commission was spending 
$25,000,000 a day to feed 7,000,000 persons.” 
That is $25 a day to feed 7 persons. This 
figure seems a bit ridiculous ... 
John R. Evans 





New York, N. Y. 

... At this rate of spending, nine bil- 
lion one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars would vanish in one year on 
7,000,000 refugees ... 

D. R. Nickerson 
Butte, Mont. 

[PATHFINDER slipped. The line should have read: 
the Hoover Relief Commission was spending $25,000,- 
000 a month.—Ed.] 

Two Impressions 

I have been an enthusiastic PATH- 
FINDER reader for many years... 
Lately however, I have’ gained the im- 
pression that PATHFINDER writeups are 
anti-Roosevelt. I doubt if any of your 
readers would like to see you taking sides 
in any political issue, as one of your 
biggest assets has been the impartial 
manner in which controversial subjects 
have been handled. I would feel the same 
way about it if your articles were anti- 
Willkie . I trust I have the wrong 
impression. 

Lee McGinley 
City Commissioner, 
Marquette, Mich. 

. » Has PATHFINDER sold out to the 
New Deal? Your comments certainly 
sound like it... 

K. W. Vies 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Campaign, Pro & Con 

When President Roosevelt took the 
chair our country was really in a much 
more critical condition than it is today. 
The one fact alone, that he opened up the 
many closed banks of our nation, should 
be sufficient proof that we should sit him 








back in the chair for another four years... 
Ida M. Thomas 
Colton, Calif. 
* * _ 

. . - At Des Moines, Willkie talks of de- 
centralizing industry. Just a sop to the 
voters of Iowa. The only success Willkie 
has had has been in concerns where a 
few men have the final word in all the 
private utilities in the U. S. No leader 
of a private utility corporation for me. 

Charles J. Thielen 
Humphrey, Neb. 

It should be clear to the most rudimen- 
tary intelligence that for a worker, manual 
or white collar, to vote Republican is as 
witless as it would be for Ford or Tom 
Girdler to vote for Browder ... 

W. C. Rose 
Ashland, Mass. 

... Willkie, who worked himself to the 
top on his own ability, will give us all a 
far better management. 

: F. B. Schmid 
Addy, Wash. 

Roosevelt and Wallace will be two men 
whom Ill be proud to vote for when the 
fall elections arrive ...I would like to 
know what their opponents have been 
doing these last seven years to put our 
country in a better condition ... 

Mary Malavolti 
Hennepin, Iil. 

... It’s true the people never heard of 

Mr. Willkie before the Republican Con- 
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vention. They will hear less of })j)) . ftep 
the November election. 
O. A. Si 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The writer voted for Benjamin H 
in Portland, Oregon, Theodore Rk ; 
in Chicago, Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1... 
and am looking forward to his re-; 
in November by a handsome majv: 
0.C. McLeod 
Aransas Pass, Tex. 
* 7 - 
..- Hurrah for Willkie, there 
shine in his wake. 


Ralph T. I 
Thayer, Mo. 


Third Term Attitudes@ 

... If it is not right for a third jer 
for President, then make it unlaw: 
a third term in every office in th. 

Joe Gree: 


Kelso, Wash. 

“Roosevelt is not afraid to | , 
precedent.” Neither is Hitler afr: The 
third term is not mentioned in t! 
stitution. Neither is the Monroe D 
mentioned. A one man party, eh! | 
velt has lots of followers. So has | 

Wm. D. Rol 
Medford, Ore. 

It is hard to understand why t! 
that are doing all the worrying alwut 
third term are just the ones who sa 
will not be a third term. 

U.R. Dai 
Seattle, Wash. 


* * 7 


There is no sane reason why 
should not be re-elected to a third | 
... World conditions being what th 
I do not think it wise to make a « ye 
in the chief administrative office . 

W. A. Stricklend 
Mobeetie, Tex. 

... Patronage is today the A es 
heel of democracy. It is also a da 
argument against athirdterm ... 

W. T. Hewe! 
Freeport, Ill. 


* * * 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is one ur 


.. But I do not |! 
. Therefore, I 


greatest Presidents . 

a third term . 

Wendell Willkie. 
Erwin Warren Zi 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
. * . 

We are now living in the most crucial 
period in our history, and need sucli a 
man as Roosevelt to guide the destinies 
of our nation, rather than a corpo: 
lawyer who knows little about the in- 
tricate relations of our country wit!) for 
eign nations: We elect our Congressmen 
and Senators to succeed themselves 4s 
long as they are able to go to Washington 
and there is no question raised as to 4 
third term... 

e J. W. Hoke 
Palisade, Colo. 


Misplaced Decimal! 

May I call your attention to an « 
that appears in your column “Answi 
under date of August 10th? The answet 
to the third question in that colu 
What percentage of Civilian Conser\ n 
Corps enrollees are illiterate ?—shou!d be 
2.8 per cent instead of .028 per cent. 1! 
fractional part of the enrollees w! ¢ 
illiterate is .028, but when you change th! 
fraction to per cent you move the deci! 
point two places to the right. 

W. W. Ke 
Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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AMILY POLL— 


Our Readers Seem Heavily Pro-Willkie 





point: our poll discussion for this 

week is strictly a “family” affair and 
has no bearing whatever on our reg- 
ular weekly cross-sectional survey of 
national opinion, 

lt is important to keep this fact in 
mind, for otherwise some _ people 
might jump to a lot of false conclu- 
sions. The figures we are about to 
gi\ together with a_ hypothetica! 
state-by-state tabulation, are based on 

re than 30,000 ballots sent to us 
here in Washington from every state 
in the Union. These ballots came from 
those readers who clipped, marked 
and mailed the coupon we printed in 
PATHFINDER of August 10. 

Now, then, the point we want to 
stress is that we regard these 30,000 

turns as being at best merely indi- 
cative of how our family of readers 
feels in respect to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Republican Presidential Nom- 
inee Wendell L. Willkie. For the fact 
is that in calculating the figures, we 
found that we could not be as statis- 
tically scientific as we are in our reg- 
ular poll. In other words, we could 

t apply our usual balancing and 
veighting control] to the 30,000 ballots; 

the spirit moved a reader, he for- 
warded his vote, and if it didn’t move 
him, he just didn’t bother to tell us his 
preference, 


{' CHE outset, let us be clear on one 
L 


.. . Guarded Interpretation 


We make these important qualifica- 
tions because, on the basis of the re- 
turns we received, Willkie is over- 


whelmingly favored, and we know 
that in our regular cross-sectional poll, 


- eS ge aa 





Carl Somdal in The Chicago Tribune 


1 Sharp Shift from Roosevelt? 


he and the President are at present 
running a much closer race than 
would appear from an analysis of 
sentiment existing among our readers. 
That sentiment, as reflected in the 
30,000 ballots, is strongly anti-Roose- 
velt, and here again the figures must 
be interpreted guardedly. It may well 
be that PATHFINDER has many more 
Republicans than Democrats among 
its subscribers, but there is some rea- 
son to doubt that the margin is as 
heavily G. O, P. as the family poll 
indicates. At any rate, it is a curious 
fact that even though the 30,000 bal- 
lots are clearly inclined toward Will- 
kie, our “Readers Write” letters have 
so far favored the President. 
However, even in face of all these 
necessary qualifications, we can say 
with certainty that our family poll has 
plainly shown that our readers have 
very definite political convictions at 
the moment, and that they mirror a 
nation-wide trend. Thus, after our 
tabulators had gone through our read- 
ership vote, we found it possible to 
summarize the meanings of the re- 
turns in this fashion: (1)—there is a 
deep-seated feeling, right or wrong, 
that our government is out of joint 
today; and (2) the voters apparently 
intend to do something about it. 


... The Analysis 


And how did we read these mean- 
ings into a family poll which we our- 
selves say is statistically unscientific? 
Well, to begin with, the poll asked 
two main questions: (1) Whom did 
you vote for in 1936, Landon or Roose- 
velt? and (2) who would be your 
choice for President now, Willkie or 
Roosevelt? And here’s how we ana- 
lyzed the answers: 

All those who voted for Landon in 
1936 were segregated from those who 
voted for Roosevelt in that year. This 
gave us two groups of voters. Next we 
examined the present preferences of 
those voters, as shown by the ballots 
we received. Then we counted. 

And here’s the story told by those 
readers who took part in the family 
poll: 

@ Out of every 1,000 who sent in 
the ballot and who voted for President 
Roosevelt in 1936, 418 now declare 
they are going to vote for Wendell 
Willkie, and 582 declare they are 
going to vote for a third term. 

© Out of every 1,000 who sent in the 
ballot and who voted for Alf Landon 
in 1936, 32 now declare they are going 
to vote for President Roosevelt, and 
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Ray in The Kansas tity Star 


A Landslide for Willkie? 


968 declare they are going to vote for 
Wendell Willkie. 

As far as our voting readers are 
concerned, the 30,000 ballots showed 
a sharp shift of support from 
velt to Willkie. And these heavy de- 
sertions from New Deal ranks were 
explained as follows: 38.5 per cent of 
the bolters said they were bolting be- 
cause they were opposed to a third 
term; 31 per cent said they were 
swinging to the Republican ticket be- 
cause they opposed New Deal spend- 
ing; 21.4 per cent said they wanted to 
change their allegiance because they 
expected better Federal management 
under the Hoosier-born former utility 
leader; and the remaining 9.1 per cent 
gave a number of miscellaneous rea- 
sons, ranging all the way from criti- 
cism of Roosevelt's political tactics to 
criticism of his foreign policy. 


{oose- 


. .. Confirmation of a Trend 


It is quite obvious that if the nation 
as a whole should vote next November 
as our readers have voted in this fam- 
ily poll, a landslide would sweep Wen- 
dell Willkie into the White House, For 
our calculations show that if our read- 
ership accurately represented coun- 
try-wide sentiment, Willkie would 
carry 35 states, and even the Solid 
South would probably be dented by 
him. Let no Republican reader start 
whooping it up, however, simply be- 
cause PATHFINDER’s famil¥ seems 
so ardently G. O. P. Not to be over- 
looked is the fact we have already 
stated—the fact that this particular 
poll is too speculative for forecasting 
purposes; that it applies only to sub- 
scribers who took the trouble to par- 
ticipate in it; and that it is not truly 
representative of the whole elector- 
ate’s opinion. 

But there is this much to be said 
for this week’s findings: though con- 
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fined to our readers, the figures serve 
as additional support to a conclusion 
we have drawn from our regular 
cross-sectional poll—the conclusion 
that there is a deep trend away from 
the New Deal and that this trend cuts 
across party lines on a national scale. 
Of course, no one can as yet measure 
the situation or say exactly what it 
will mean on election day, for issues 
have still to be debated in the Presi- 
dential campaign now under way. But 
it is undoubtedly true that most cur- 
rent straws-in-the-wind definitely in- 
dicate good times ahead for the Re- 
publicans. 


And because we regard it as one of 
these straws, we have speculated over 
our family poll and built it up into 
a statistical hypothesis. Our readers 
are more or less concentrated in what 
we like to call Middletown America— 
the communities that range in popula- 
tion from 100,000 down to 500. Ac- 
cordingly, with a lot of “ifs” and 
“buts,” we have assumed that our 30,- 
000 ballots represent the political 
sentiment of all the nation’s Middle- 
town citizens, 


. -- A Big “IF” 


If this assumption were correct—and 
we do not say it is—what would the 
national vote look like in November? 
In the adjoining state-by-state tabula- 
tion, We give the answer. In short, if 
the country as a whole voted as heavily 
for Willkie as PATHFINDER’s read- 
ers have done in this special survey 
of ours, if the family-poll percentages 
held up for the entire electorate, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt would win only 13 
states, representing only 128 electoral 
votes—Willkie would be far out in 
front, taking 35 states and 403 elec- 
toral votes. 

All this involves an extremely big 
“if,” and we mention it only to show 
how heavily pro-Willkie were the 
ballots we received from our readers. 
We repeat the qualifications we made 
at the beginning of this piece. Up to 
now, our nation-wide cross-sectional 
surveys of opinion have shown no 
such sweeping drift away from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as our family poll 
would seem to indicate. However, they 
have shown a clear trend toward the 
G. O. P., with Wendell Willkie leading, 
and so our readership ballots may 
rightly be viewed as symptomatic of 
that condition. 


Next week PATHFINDER will re- 
turn to its usual type of polling, which 


sounds out sentiment existing among 


people in all walks of life. Meanwhile, 
this week’s report should serve to start 
a lot of arguments among our readers. 
All wean say is that the ballots in- 
dicate a large majority of Republicans 
in our family. As for ourselves and 
our poll, we are still sitting impartial- 
ly on the fence, letting the statistics 
fall where they may as the political 
parade moves by. 


Publisher. 


Interesting but “Iffy” 


PATHFINDER 





UPPOSE the whole American electorate next November voted in the same y 
in the same proportions, as our readers voted in PATHFINDER’s fa 


poll—who then would be elected? 


This 48-state tabulation gives the an: 


The winner would be Wendell Willkie, with 35 states and 403 electoral \, 
However, as Emil Hurja points out in his report for this week, these figures n 
be read with mental qualifications, since they are designed primarily to s! 
how strongly pro-Willkie were the ballots received in our special reade: 


survey. They are nof meant to show how the country at large feels. 


Actu: 


our weekly cross-sectional poll has so far pointed to a close race, althoug! 


has placed Willkie in the. lead. 
Roosevelt might describe as “iffy,” being based on a supposition that 
somewhat unlikely at the moment. 


Accordingly, this tabulation is what Presid 


le 


But as far as our family of reade: 


concerned, the figures are interesting and they confirm a trend we have n 
in our regular nation-wide polling: 
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NOTE: In summary, the readers who voted in our family poll gave Willkie ; 
the New England states; two of the Pacific Coast states; all of the Eastern S« 
board states; one state in the ten states of the Solid South (North Carolina); fo 
of the six Border states; all of the Farm states; all of the Lake states; and sev: 


of the eight Mountain states. Thus, the tabulation gives Roosevelt only 128 : 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ROOSEVELT WILLKIE 
.. 274,634 386,240 
7 98,847 196,309 
... 715,335 995,994 
; 81,345 131,757 
. 118,017 172,228 
" 58,828 84,319 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 
.. 1,244,123 1,359,144 
. 188,617 200,822 
. 343,423 $23,048 
EASTERN SEABOARD STATES 
‘ 60,602 63,114 
. 837,553 966,619 
. 2,710,986 2,762,906 
.. 1,827,760 2,216,328 


SOLID SOUTH 


-« 2S0 467 116,087 
a 98,982 79.822 
otek 174,939 152,427 
a% 157,474 134,882 
3 172,351 157,334 
F 100,250 61,511 
407,098 432,326 
80,336 35,101 

. 452,339 386,020 
172,514 160,802 
BORDER STATES 

363,008 548,638 
315,887 305,160 
871,062 937,872 
312,104 434,087 
235,443 238,156 
414,861 413,207 


FARM STATES 


499,610 610,123 
373,484 488,763 
460,391 588,881 
220,498 374,687 
111,226 124,673 
115,139 170,975 
505,067 7678,745 


LAKE STATES 


1,858,273 1,995,119 
726,869 899,675 
773,745 942,782 

1,212,486 1,662,345 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


118,050 122,260 
207,226 268,062 
81,273 110,656 
105,939 117,349 
18,780 25,068 
74,618 92,930 
124,600 90,201 
43,010 58,353 


the 531 electoral votes, leaving the rest to Willkie. 


io 2) 


Electoral Vote 
ROOSEVELT 


WILLKI! 


11 


15 
1] 
11 


29 
14 
19 
26 
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President: Busy Man 


With the deftness of a trained pup- 
peteer, the President held the strings 
of all phases of the national defense 
program in his own hands last week. 

Busy every day from morn to night, 
he seemed at times to be doing a dozen 
jobs at once, 
\cting swiftly to stem the torrent 
of debate in Congress over the con- 
scription bill, he lashed out at the pro- 
ponents of delay. Postponement of the 
military training measure, he warned, 
might set the defense program back a 
vear and leave the nation in the posi- 
tion of having equipment without per- 
sonnel to man it. Thus goaded, the 
Senate passed the bill (see page 6). 
- Next, pausing briefly for a week-end 
fishing cruise in the Chesapeake, he 
turned to his desk to name the 
{merican members of the Joint Per- 
ent Board of Defense for the 
ted States and Canada (see column 
Losing no time, he summoned them 
Washington, and gave them his or- 
s and his blessing, 


. .- Answer to Critics 


Meanwhile, irked by charges that 
defense program was being bun- 
sled, President Roosevelt ordered the 
Defense Advisory Commission to pre- 
it a full progress report. Particular- 
serious was Senator Byrd’s charge 
that only 343 combat planes had been 
iered during the past 100 days. With 
progress report in his hands, the 
sident called a press conference. In 
t he said that the critics were 
cing through their collective hats. 
\dmitting that Byrd’s figure was 
inically correct, the President 
pointed out that “orders” awaited 
Congressional action on the $5,000,- 
000 arms appropriation bill, the 
cess Profits Tax Bill, and a pro- 
im for rapid amortization — by 
ich manufacturers could speedily 
off the costs of expanding their 
its for defense operations. But that 
| not mean that planes were not 
ng built, the President continued. 
ially, he said, a great many planes 
in production under “letters of 
ntion”’, in which the government 
ised to give formal contracts as 
1 as the proposed legislation was 
ed. Thus a total of 10,015 planes 
the Army and Navy were actually 
ler construction, Civilian employ- 
t in Navy works had increased by 
er cent, the President declared, 
iding a clue to the rate of pro- 
This rate, he assured the nation, 
satisfactory. As an aside, he also 
essed his conviction that industry 
not resorting to any “hold-up” 
dilatory tactics. 
iough defense activities almost 
»polized the President’s time, his 
was rounded out by such other 
actions as these: 






_] 














THE NATIONAL SCENE 





@ After a thorough search for pos- 
sible “jokers,” he signed the National 
Guard mobilization resolution, em- 
powering him to call out Army reservy- 
ists and National Guardsmen for a 
year of training and service. It was 
understood that he would issue the 
call this month, in accordance with 
War Department plans. 

® In his official family, he grappled 
with the problem of his fifth recent 
Cabinet change. With genuine regret, 
the President accepted the resignation 
of Harry Hopkins, who as Secretary of 
Commerce had been closer to him than 
any other Cabinet member. Hopkins, 
sometimes called the “father of WPA” 
because .he was among the first advo- 





International 


LaGuardia: No Details (col. 3) 


cates of work relief, had been the 
President’s special lieutenant at the 
recent Chicago Democratic convention. 
His resignation came as a surprise even 
to his associates in the Commerce De- 
partment, though they had known he 
was in poor health. To replace Hop- 
kins, the President chose Jesse Jones, 
his Federal Loan Administrator. An- 
xious to keep the experienced Jones in 
both jobs, the President announced 
that he would ask Congress for spe- 
cial permission. 

e Putting his signature to the Wag- 
ner investment trust bill, the Presi- 
dent brought these huge aggregations 
of capital under Federal regulation for 
the first time. Obviously pleased that 
the investment trust business had co- 
operated in the writing of the meas- 
ure, he hailed it as “another milestone 
in this Administration’s vigorous pro- 
gram ... to protect the investor.” 

® To the Pomona, Calif., Chamber 
of Commerce, which wanted to know 
the date on which Thanksgiving would 
fall this year, the President revealed 
that it will be early again—Nov. 21. 

@ From the _ $200,000,000 “blank 
check” which Congress recently allot- 






5 


ed to the President for special defense 
purposes, Roosevelt set aside $10,000,- 
000 to start a housing program for 
workers in defense industries, 





> > 7 . 
Joint Fortification 

Just as France was invaded by way 
of Belgium, say military experts, the 
United States might be attacked by 
way of Canada. An hostile army in 
Canada could sweep down into the 
United States at almost any point along 
3,500 miles of unfortified border, thus 
outflanking coastal defenses. 

Because Canadian and U. S. de- 
fenses seem therefore to be clearly 
inseparable, there was no opposition 
last fortnight when President Roose- 
velt and Canadian Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King announced the crea- 
tion of a Joint Permanent Board of 
Defense for the United States and 
Canada (PATHFINDER, Aug. 31). 
Within four days of the announcement, 
the heads of the two governments 
sélected- the board membership. To 
represent the United States, President 
{oosevelt named Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia of New York, who will act as 
chairman of the American delegation 
(made up of Army and Navy officers) 
and co-chairman of the Joint Board. 
Prime Minister King appointed Col. 
QO. M. Biggar as chairman of the Cana- 
dian delegation. 

Just what steps the Joint Board 
would take were not clear, for at the 
outset co-Chairman LaGuardia warned 
that “the first thing is to keep quiet 
on details.” But it was understood 
that the job would require a thorough 
stock-taking of the defense resources 
of both nations. Apparently every- 
thing was to be considered, from 
broad questions of general strategy 
down to the most specific details of 
fortifications at selected points. As 
one of the delegates phrased it, the 
goal was to make North America noth- 
ing less than “a continental fortress.” 


. .» Ocean Bases 


After a four-hour conference with 
President Roosevelt, the U. S. delega- 
tion met with the Canadian group 
in Ottawa, Canada, Their discussions 
were not revealed, but it was learned 
that the members representing the 
armed forces had left for an extensive 
airplane survey of strategic defense 
points on the Canadian east coast. 
Observers believed that one important 
stop-over in the tour would be the 
large air base at Botswood, New- 
foundland, which was built for use 
by transatlantic Clippers, 

And while the United States was 
thus taking steps to fortify its 
northern entrances, it was moving 
also to strengthen its bastions to the 
south. Congressional sources reported 
that the Administration was thinking 
of acquiring bases in the Pacific 
Ocean, as well as in the Atlantic, for 
defense of the Panama Canal. Par- 
ticular interest was attached to the 
Cocos Islands, owned by Costa Rica, 
and the Galapagos group, owned by 
Ecuador. 

Meanwhile American acauisition of 
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British-owned bases in the Atlantic 
came nearer as Governor Bernard of 
Bermuda informed a special session of 
the Colony Assembly that the Great 
Sound of Bermuda would be made 
available to the United States on a 
99-year lease. The Sound, an island- 
studded body of water 570 miles east 
of Cape Hatteras, was regarded in 
military circles as an invaluable site 
for an air base, and possibly for a 
naval base. 





Congress: Action 

Verbally spanked by the President 
for delaying the defense program (see 
page 5), Congress made amends last 
week by acting on three vital meas- 
ures: (1) the Senate passed the Burke- 
Wadsworth compulsory military 


be, the safety of the nation could not 
be entrusted solely to volunteer de- 
fenders, The prevailing Congression- 
al view. of conscription was perhaps 
best expressed by Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, who remarked: “I would 
rather have it and not need it than 
need it and not have it.” The bill as 
sent to the House contained these ma- 
jor provisions: 

e All men beyond the age of 21 but 
under the age of 31, with few excep- 
tions, must register. The bill permits 
900,000 men to be in training at one 
time. 

e Exempted from military service, 
but not from registration, are di- 
vinity students, ordained ministers, 
and legitimate conscientious objec- 
tors. According to Army estimates, 
of the 12,000,000 men required to regis- 
ter, about 4,500,000 will be eligible 


International 


The “Death Watch” Visited the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


training bill—by all odds the most 
controversial bill of the year; (2) the 
Senate passed the long-awaited $5,000,- 
000,000 “total defense” appropriation 
bill, the biggest peace-time prepared- 
ness measure on record; and (3) the 
House passed the triple-pronged Ex- 
cess Profits Tax, which was expected 
to break the log-jam in defense orders. 

Senate adoption of the nation’s first 
peace-time draft of manpower came 
after three weeks of bitter debate, 
during which Senators were perturbed 
by a deluge of anti-draft mail from 
their constituents. Nor was their lot 
made any happier by the delegation of 
black-veiled women who, as a self- 
constituted “death watch” for Amer- 
ican mothers, sat grimly throughout 
the proceedings. After the Senate ap- 
proved the bill (by a majority of 58 
to 31), the embattled mothers paid a 
visit to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and announced their intention 
to maintain a vigil in the House as the 
conscription bill moved to that cham- 
ber. 

But it seemed likely that the House 
would soon agree with the Senate that, 
however distasteful the draft might 


for training. 

@ Local boards will hear appeals 
from men who think they have legiti- 
mate reasons for not serving. But 
those who evade the registration, or 
who fail to report when called, may 
be punished with 5 years imprison- 
ment, $10,000 fine, or both. 

@ The length of service is set at 
one year, though this period may be 
extended indefinitely by Congress. 
For this service, conscripts will be 
paid $21 a month for their first four 
months, and, unless they win promo- 
tions, $30 a month for the next 8 
months. By special amendment, the 
field of service is limited to the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States, 
including the Philippine Islands. 

@ Tacked on to the bill at the last 
minute was~a hotly argued amend- 
ment empowering the President, on 
the advice of the War or Navy De- 
partment, to take over any existing 
manufacturing plant or facility whose 
owners refuse to cooperate in the de- 
fense program. 


Awaiting action in the Senate since 
last July 31, when it was approved in 
the House, the $%5,133,000,000 appro- 
priation bill passed in the Senate last 
week brought the defense appropria- 
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tions and authorizations for th: 
rent fiscal year to $10,200,000,0\ 
Rushed to the Senate by the H 
the tax bill was deemed urgen 
because of the revenue it would 
(about $305,000,000 in 1940 and 
$700,000,000 during each of the 
four years), but because of its 
vision to encourage manufactur: 
expand their plants without fi 
loss. In addition, the bill wou}, 
wexcess profits at rates varying fro: » 
to 50 per cent. It also would sus 
the present 8 per cent profit limit 
on aircraft and naval contracts. 


Politics: McNary’s Stand 


Last month, when he assailed Re. 
publican Presidential Nominee \ep- 
dell L. Willkie for challenging P 
dent Roosevelt to a series of fac: 
face debates, Secretary of Int 
Harold L. Ickes acidly suggested that 
the former utility leader had mor: 





son to argue with his own running 
mate, Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon. 


Last week, after Senator McNary had 
formally accepted the Republican Vic 
Presidential momination before a 
crowd of more than 40,000 at Sal: 
Ore., many observers felt that the Ickes 
suggestion had some justification jn 
two respects. For McNary’s speech of 
acceptance (1) condemned the > 
Deal’s reciprocal trade program and 
(2) endorsed the government’s “in: 
putable right” to control the dist: 
tion and utilization of hydro-electric 
power. 

New Dealers were quick to asscrt 
that on both these points, Willkie held 
views markedly different from those 
of McNary. For example, they s:id, 
Willkie as recently as last April wrote 
in Fortune magazine that the reci; 
cal trade program was good. Mo: 
over, they charged that Willkie hai 
fought against the TVA when he was 
head of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation. But Willkie himself 
said he could “see no substantial <if- 
ference in Senator McNary’s views on 
power and my own ... I thought he 
made an unusually clear definition of 
the New Deal domestic policies.” 

Despite this statement, however, it 
was felt in some quarters that \c- 
Nary’s stand lent force to the belicf 
that the Republican party was at odds 
with itself. According to this belief 
(expressed by such commentators as 
Walter Lippmann) many of Willkie’s 
fundamental ideas were at variance 
with those held by important elements 
within the G. O. P. Under the circum- 
stances, it was said, Willkie would firs! 
have to achieve real leadership over his 
party before he could convince the 
electorate that he was equipped to 
lead the nation. 

But the general character of Sena- 
tor McNary’s acceptance speech was 4 
clear echo of Willkie’s views. [or 
while it endorsed much of the New 
Deal, it attacked the New Deal’s phi- 
losophy as a philosophy of “defeal- 
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ism.” Further, it charged that the 
poosevelt Administration had demon- 
strated “incompetence,” discouraged 
individual initiative and self-reliance, 
and set up. the threat of “statism.” 

While MecNary’s acceptance high- 
lighted the week’s political news, other 
campaign developments _ included 
these: 

e In its latest state-by-state tabula- 
tion, the Gallup poll showed Willkie 
still leading President Roosevelt, with 
94 electoral votes to 284. At the same 
time, a survey by Editor and Publish- 
er. revealed that 6.3 per cent of the 
nation’s daily newspapers were pro- 
Willkie, 20.1 pro-Roosevelt, and the 
rest neutral, 

e Willkie accused the WPA of 
“packing” the relief rolls to influence 
the election, but the WPA issued a 
speedy denial, pointing out that the 
rolls in September and October would 
be at their lowest since 1937. Even the 
pro-Willkie Scripps-Howard news- 
papers said the WPA seemed to be 
right. Other news-making Willkie 
declarations included a flat repudia- 
tion of any support offered him by 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit radio 
priest. Said Willkie: “I am not inter- 
ested in the support of anybody who 
stands for any form of prejudice as to 
anybody’s race or religion or who is 
in support of any foreign economic or 
political philosophy in this country 
... If I understand what his beliefs 
are, 1am not only not interested in his 
support—I don’t want it.” Willkie’s 
remarks were made in reference to an 
editorial supporting his candidacy in 
Social Justice, weekly Coughlinite 
publication. 

oe 


Americana— 


No Chances: Before she would let 
her fiance get a marriage license, a 
Kansas City woman had authorities 
witness his oath: “I do hereby promise 
my wife I won’t go out at night after 
we are married. I will not play cards. 
I will only call on women when ac- 
companied by my wife. I will not 
drink any more than my wife allows, 
[ will let her be boss in every way.” 

ie "a 

Privilege: Refusing to hold a previ- 
ous charge of drunkenness against a 
defendant in Helena, Mont., Federal 
Judge James H. Baldwin ruled: “Ever 
since 1862 (when Montana became a 
territory) it has been a man’s privi- 
lege to get drunk every thirty days.” 

- * . 

Disappointment: Police of Troy, 
N. Y., are looking for the embittered 
thief who stole 45 dozen socks from a 
salesman’s automobile. Among the en- 
tire lot of 540 socks there was not a 
single matched pair. 

* * * 

Prepared: In case a mistake should 
Place him in his mausoleum at Shelby- 
ville, Indiana, before he is dead, R. O. 
Wright has furnished the tomb with a 
radio, a clock, cot, rug, towel, comb, 
irror, candles, matches, cigarettes, 
Cigars, a corn-cob pipe, tobacco, and 
two brandy glasses, 
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Fire Over Britain 


One day two weeks ago, when the 
first great mass bombings of Brit- 
ain had slackened, with the British 
claiming to have shot down their 
thousandth Nazi plane, a long Brit- 
ish convoy was steaming north 
through the Channel. Suddenly its 
lookouts saw red blobs of fire on the 
French coast, off Cap Griz Nez, Even 
before the deep-throated boom of far- 
off German guns sounded across the 
water, they saw shell splashes, The 
convoy speeded up; destroyers fran- 
tically threw a smoke-screen around 
their charges. Spitfires hurtled up 


from nearby British airports to drive 
off the German plane that was spotting 
for the big guns. 

The British said that the convoy got 
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Some Looked Hopefully to the Weather 


safely to port, not one ship scarred by 
any of the hundred-odd shells fired. 
“Just practicing,” commented the Ger- 
man High Command on their artil- 
lery’s misses. “We are beginning to 
ring down the curtain on the final 
scene for Britain.” Next day, as Brit- 
ish coast guns replied and _ their 
planes sought the German guns, those 
cannon lifted and began plopping 
shells straight across into Daver, 
whose residents, though they had sat 
tight through air raids, now began to 
evacuate. 

Meantime the inventive Germans, 
who were said to have suffered an un- 
comfortably large proportion of losses 
during the fortnight of mass air raids 
on Britain, tried a different air tactic. 
Bombers began slipping over the 
Channel in smaller groups, making 
harder targets for British defenses. 
They aimed at “systematic destruction 


-of militarily vital enemy objectives,” 


%” 


the Nazis said. “Mass murder,” cried 
Britons, as movie theaters, city 
homes and cottages began crumbling 
under bombs. Four German raiders 


bombed even Eire in an outburst of 
zeal. But the “vital objective” that at- 
tracted the Nazis most was apparently 
the heart of the British Empire—Lon- 
don. 

Metropolitan London sprawls over 
692 square -miles—the combined area 
of New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Fifteen miles from its heart 
its population is 11,855 per square 
mile; at its heart it runs up to 37,580. 
Very few bombers got near this cen- 
ter, for London is ringed by airports, 
balloon barrages, and anti-aircraft. 
But, night after night, during what a 
London Cockney called “the third 
round of ’itler’s blarsted blitz,” small 
packs of Nazi planes worried for 
hours at the metropolis, keeping its 
citizens nervously awake, starting 
numerous fires with incendiary bombs, 
and wrecking such historic edifices as 
St. Giles Church, which survived the 
Great Fire of 1666, and in which 
and Milton 


, 


Cromwell was married 
bunied. “I hope Berlin is burning 
now,” cursed one Londoner as the 


fires flickered. 
. . . Berlin and Other Points 


The British Air Ministry said it was 
not “reprisal,” but British planes im- 
mediately put Berlin on their nightly 
calling list for bombers. Far from 
slackening under Hitler’s blitz, Brit- 
ain’s methodical nightly raids on re- 
fineries, airplane factories, munitions 
plants, airdromes and freight yards 
spread. Italy’s Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy industrial sector began to shake 
nightly under the concussion of Brit- 
ish bombs, carried 600 miles over the 
Alps to be dumped on the Fiat motor 
works at Turin, or other plants there 
and near Milan. It seemed last week 
that Hitler’s first blitz attempt having 
failed to sweep British planes from 
the skies, the belligerents were set- 
tling down to bomb each other to a 
standstill. 

Only time would tell whether such 
a closely-packed island as Britain 
could take this aerial pounding. Lord 
Beaverbrook cheered Britons by tell- 
ing them that, with American imports 
and British output, their plane pro- 
duction now equalled the Nazis’. 
Ronald Cross, Minister of Shipping, 
said Britain need fear no blockade, for 
during bomb-wracked July British im- 
ports had totalled 4,500,000 tons. As 
September came in, some _ Britons 
began to count actual invasion off the 
books for the year. It was felt that 
the fogs beginning in mid-September, 
and the squalls and gales starting in 
October, might not only offset jinva- 
sion, but slow down air attacks too. 
Some Britons reportedly regretted that 
Hitler had not yet tried to land his 
forces, sure they would have given 
him a terrific beating if he had. 

But with the war still staying in the 
air, threatful Germans and thoughtful 
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Britons both knew that it was too 
early yet to look into the hellish test 
tube that was Britain under fire, and 
say whether a strongly defended coun- 
try could be smashed into submission 
by enough bombers over enough days. 
In Africa, where the Italians had not 
yet opened their expected land offen- 
sive through Egypt toward the Suez 
Canal, the British Navy revealed that 
it had again shelled Bardia, Italian 
concentration point in Libya, and also 
Tobruk, air and naval bases. During 
the African air war, in which both 
sides struck over thousands of miles, 
the Italians last week for the first time 
bombed Port Said, which guards the 
northern entrance to the Canal. 





. . . Rumbling Balkans 


By the Treaty of Bucharest, 1913, 
ending the Second Balkan War, Ru- 
mania acquired Southern -Dobruja 
from Bulgaria. After the First World 
War she got big Bessarabia from Rus- 
sia and the province of Transylvania 
from Hungary. 

Two months ago Rumania bowed to 
a Russian ultimatum and ceded not 
only Bessarabia but Northern Bukovina 
to the Soviet Union. This grab by Rus- 
sia served to whet the Hungarian and 
Bulgarian appetites for the return of 
their lost territories, So, while mar- 
shaling his forces in the West for the 
Battle of Britain (see page 7), Adolf 
Hitler, desiring to maintain peace in 
his rear, ordered Rumania to settle by 
direct negotiations the long-standing 
claims of Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Last week, in talks with the Bulgar- 
ians at Craiova, Rumania tentatively 
agreed to cede the whole of Southern 
Dobruja back to Bulgaria. But col- 
lapse of the Hitler-ordered negotia- 
tions over Transylvania brought what 
might be the prelude to the Third 
Balkan War. 

After 10 days of deadlocked nego- 
tiations at Turnu-Severin, Rumania, 
the conference between Rumania and 
Hungary broke down and both coun- 
tries went on a virtual war footing. 
Though both sides, under pressure 
from Berlin and Rome, agreed to re- 
sume the negotiations elsewhere, Ru- 
manian and Hungarian forces clashed 
on the Transylvania frontier. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia seemed 
bent on playing her usual role of 
profiting from other nations’ troubles. 
As the situation between Bucharest 
and Budapest was going from bad to 
worse, Russian troops made nightly 
raids across the new Russo-Rumanian 
border. These activities brought 
bloody fighting between Russian and 
Rumanian frontier forces in which 
both sides lost hundreds of troops and 
several planes. 

At this stage, the Axis powers, ap- 
parently determined not to tolerate 
war in the Balkans lest Russia have 
an opportunity for further encroach- 
ment in that area, stepped in to arbi- 
trate the Rumanian-Hungarian dis- 
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pute. The Foreign Ministers of Ru- 
mania and Hungary were urgently 
summoned to a conference in Vienna 
with Foreign Ministers von Ribben- 
trop of Germany and Ciano of Italy. 
Though Rumania reportedly bowed to 
an Axis ultimatum to cede a large_part 
of Transylvania to Hungary, the Bal- 
kan situation was still tense. Russia’s 
demands for early satisfaction from 
Rumania for the border “incidents” 
caused Hungarians to fear the Red 
Army might try to beat them into 
Transylvania, 





... Argentine Crisis 


Argentina, South America’s second 
largest republic, relaxed last week 
after a week-long political crisis, 

Troubles began multiplying in 
Buenos Aires last fortnight when a 
Senate investigating committee found 
that the Army had paid 2,450,303 pesos 
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Ortiz’s Resignation Was Rejected 


(about $612,500) for an airport site, a 
price reportedly five times the value of 
the land. Besides hinting that high 
officials and members of Congress had 
profited from the scandalous deal, the 
committee’s report charged War Min- 
ister Carlos Marquez and Finance Min- 
ister Pedro Groppo, through whose 
departments the deal was made, with 
“negligence and carelessness.” 

Stung by the committee’s report, 
which he said associated him, by im- 
plication, with the scandal, popular 
54-year-old Roberto M. Ortiz, first 
business-man President in Argentina’s 
history who had been seriously ill for 
two months, returned to the helm only 
to tender his resignation. His honor, 
he said, had been besmirched. 

But almost the entire country rose 
up and demanded that Ortiz remain 
in office to insure national unity. 
Moreover, at the joint session of Con- 
gress called to consider the President’s 
resignation, speakers declared that the 
real issue was not the land scandal 
but a fight between democracy-loving 
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.- Ortiz and his Fascist-loving « 

who had seized upon the Arn 

as an opportunity to gain cont: Fc 
the country. 

Democracy triumphed whe: 
gress rejected Ortiz’s resignati 
the overwhelming vote of 17() 
Significantly, the only vote th: 
vented the ballot from being 
mous was cast by Independent 
ator Matias Sanchez Sorondo, 
Rome dispatches had said wou! 
the Foreign Minister in Argen 
forthcoming Fascist Cabinet. 

This vote of confidence and 0 , 
promise to remain in Office | 
the political tension, but there 
no certainty last week that the ; 
President could continue to ex: 
the executive functions of his hig 
fice. Elected in 1937 for a six- 
term, Ortiz became so ill of dial t: 
early last July that he had to delecat: 
bis powers to Vice President R: 
Castillo. 


.. «In the Orient 


Japanese bombs continued to 
down on China last week as Tok 
Premier, Prince Fumimaro Kono\: oh 
pushed the Island Empire steadil, | the 
ward totalitarianism, Major ste; 
that direction was the appointme: 
Konoye of a 24-man commis: 
mostly right-wing extremists, to « 
Japan’s new political structure. 

To this political reorganization ( 
kichiro Suma, Tokyo’s chief For: pre 
Office spokesman, attributed last 
night’s unprecedented shake-up in 28,. 
Japanese diplomatic service. But 
influential newspaper Asahi fra: 
admitted that the drastic purge in 
foreign service was in preparation | 
reorientation of Japan’s diplon 
and predicted a similar purge in | 
“so-called American-British faction” eC 
in the Foreign Office at Tokyo. 

Asahi’s prediction may have been | 
based on the foreign service shake-u) 
No posts in the Axis countries, Gr +} 
Britain or Russia were disturbed. |! 
the shake-up hit virtually all th 
Americas and many British’ Em; 
outposts. Heading the list of 50 di; 
mats recalled (including five Am! 
sadors and 19 Ministers) was Kens 





Horinouchi, soft-spoken Ambass 
to Washington for the past two y« Sc 
-_ —_—-—>>--——--- r 


War Sidelights— 


e A shortage of labor has ai 
Germans facing ‘prison terms. 1 
work through the week and s 
their sentences by the installment ; 
on week-ends. 


@ Declaring that she wanted t! 
mounted as war souvenirs, an Eng!!s 
woman paid a farmer $60.30 for t 
chickens killed by a bomb concuss 


n 


e Evidently believing that Brit's 
anti-aircraft gunners were not kep! 
busy, an intoxicated seaman started 
bouncing lumps of coal off their sice! 
helmets. He was fined $20. 
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EDUCATION 


For Defense 
, essential in the nation’s defense 
ram is the training of men to 
ite industry’s complicated tools 











machines. Well aware of this, | 


vsress this summer passed a bill 
ropriating $15,000,000 to encourage 
h instruction in vocational schools 
oughout the country. 
laced under the supervision of the 
S. Office of Education, the $15,000,- 
(0 program went into effect on July 
uid has since enrolled 80,000 per- 
s in industria] training courses. 
Operating in 283 cities in 40 states 
| the District of Columbia, the pro- 


mm utilizes the facilities of voca- | 


al schools in local educational sys- 
s. Men and boys—and a few wom- 


between 18 and 60 are offered two 


pes of training: (1) a pre-employ- 
t short course giving instruction in 


ific skills such as welding and rivet- 


and (2) supplementary courses 
persons already employed, to ex- 

d or improve their skills. Of. the 

‘(000 first enrolled under the pro- 

n, the majority (51,604) went into 
pre-employment group, while 29,- 
took the supplementary courses. 
program offers both groups train- 
in 17 different lines of works, 
ging from blue-print reading to 
achute-making. 

f the 40 states taking part in the 
ogram, New York has by far the 
zest number of enrollees, a total of 

28.311. Hlinois is second with 8,645, 

|! Pennsylvania is third with 6,196. 
the 283 participating communities, 
resentatives of industry and labor 
e joined with educational] author- 
s in forming more than 1,300 com- 
ttees to determine the training 
ds in each locality and to operate 
ine with the policies of the Nation- 
Defense Advisory Commission, 

In reporting these facts last week, 
U. S. Office of Education revealed 
of the $15,000,000 originally ap- 
priated for the purpose, sufficient 
ds remained to continue the pro- 
m in vocational schools in most 
s until December. 


School Shorts 


© Expanding its defense work, the 
versity of Chicago is opening an 
litute of Meteorology, under Dr. 
. Rossby, for training Army, Navy 
\ir Corps personnel, as well as 
en. The services have assigned 30 
wship students to the course. 





€ Schools are declining in the 
h, according to the official Reich 
hook. In 1939 there were in “old 
\” territory (minus Austria or 


conquests), 7,503,195 pupils in 
i) 


2 grammar schools, as against 
),000 pupils in 51,118 schools in 

At the same time there was an 
er cent decrease in Jewish pupils, 
10,096 in 1938 to 2,008 in 1939. 
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Not a cannon, but the 
130,000-pound shaft for a 
great electric generator being 

built by General Electric 
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America’s First Line of Defense 


MERICA’S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
A dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 
America’s high living standards, to defend the American way of life. 

In the last two generations American industry has built a great 
nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 
lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 
million—conveniences which represent the highest standard of 
living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 
facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks— 
assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 
living —are among America’s strongest resources today. 

Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 
ments, but, equally impoftant, the machines to manufacture these 


_armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 


has been putting electricity to work in America’s peacetime pur- 
suits, is today applying it to the new job—the job of defending 
the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Five-State Decline 


In the 1930 census only one state 
had lost population since 1920. That 
was Montana, which had declined 
from 548,889 to 537,606. But according 
to the 1940 census, at least five states 
have Shrunk in population since 1930. 

Figures released last week by the 
United States Census Bureau revealed 
losses in Kansas and four neighboring 
states. The 1,799,137 noses counted in 
Kansas this year represented a 4.4 per 
cent decline from the 1930 total. Sim- 
ilar declines were recorded in Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

During the last 10 years the popula- 
tion of Oklahoma fell from 2,396,040 to 
2,334,437. Nebraska dropped from 
1,377,963 to 1,313,468; North Dakota 
from 680,845 to 639,690; and South 
Dakota from 692,849 to 639,972. The 
losses reflected in these preliminary 
figures were attributed to the dust 
storms which ravaged large parts of 
the area and drove farmers to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. 


Pick-Up 


Just as a doctor consults a fever 
chart to determine the progress of his 
patient, the economist keeps his eyes 
glued to an index of industrial activ- 
ity. It tells him whether business con- 
ditions are stagnating or improving, 
whether the nation is depressed or 
prosperous. Looking at their indices 
last week, economists were able to 
report that better times were appar- 
ently returning. 

In the index compiled by the Asso- 
ciated Press, for example, the average 
business conditions of 1929-30 are 
taken as “normal” and are represented 
by the number 100 on the index. Fig- 
ures for the third week of August, 
latest compiled, revealed an index of 
109, This compared with 95.1 re- 
corded for the same week a year ago. 
Business in 1940 reached the highest 
August levels it had attained since the 
boom August of 1929. 

Early fears that the war in Europe 
might cause an adverse economic re- 
action in America had not material- 
ized. If anything, it had stimulated 
U. S. business, for on top of foreign 
war orders, the launching of the 10- 
billion-dollar domestic armaments 
program was pouring new large-scale 
orders into many sections of Amer- 
ican industry. 

Signs continued to mount last week 
that economic activities in the United 
States faced a rosy outlook. Some of 
the more important indications were 
these: 

@ Exports: Despite the loss of most 
of the European markets, increased 
demands from the British Empire, 
Latin America and the Orient sent 
U. S. exports booming. Orders for 
planes, steel, machinery and other 



















































































International 


Rockefeller: New Dealish (col. 3) 





war materials boosted U. S. exports 
to $3,273,000,000 during the first 10 
months of the war—an increase of 35 
per cent over the previous correspond- 
ing period. But while foreign custom- 
ers were clamoring for war products, 
exports of grains, fruits and vege- 
tables declined from $215,100,000 to 
$188,800,000. 

@ Building Construction: Fat Fed- 
eral contracts for military works 
pushed the weekly total of construc- 
tion awards to $128,449,000, the second 
highest mark of the year, and more 
than twice the total of the same week 
last year. Contemplated construction, 
the highest reported over a long 
period, pan 76 per cent greater than a 
year ago. 

e Employment: Secretary of Labor 
Perkins announced that 130,000 addi- 
tional workers found employment be- 
tween June 15 and July 15, and by 
last week additional thousands had 
unquestionably been hired. Improv- 
ing employment conditions were in- 
dicated by the reliable index of de- 
partment store sales, which were run- 
ning at least 7 per cent ahead of last 
year, 





——Random Statistics 


N Agriculture Department sur- 
A vey indicates that 85 per cent 
of American farm families own 
motor vehicles; the highest ratio of 
»wnership, 97 farm families of every 
100, is in southern and central Cali- 
fornia... @ In 1939 the United 
States imported 149,768,000 pounds 
of spices valued at $15,100,000. Black 
pepper was the largest single item, 
with imports totaling 66,264,372 
pounds ...@ There are 2,655 air- 
ports, landing fields and seaplane 
bases in the United States, of which 
646 are municipal and 495 commer- 
cial airports, accoyding to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ... @ Lake 
Mead, created by Boulder Dam and 
the world’s largest man-made lake, 
has a storage capacity of :32,359,274 
acre-feet—or enough water to irri- 
gate lower Colorado farms and run 
Boulder Dam’s generators for an 
entire year, should the Colorado 
River dry up that long. 
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NAMES _ 


Friends of assassinated LE iy 
TROTSKY last week had his bod, 
mated in Mexico, after the State |)e. 
partment denied them permissi: 
bring it into the United States.  [.. 
cause she had been mixed up wit) 
Frank Jackson, the pickax slayer 9; 
the exiled Russian revolutionary. 
Mexican police also filed = murde; 
charges against SYLVIA AGELOr| 
MASLOW, 32-year-old home relief 
vestigator of New York City. 


* . * 









Support for the “spend-lend” policy 
‘came from DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
25, a grandson of John D. Rockefe! |e; 
and the youngest son of John D., J; 
In a thesis written at the Universit, 
of Chicago for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in economics, young 
Rockefeller stated that he was “in- 
clined to agree with the New Deal that 
deficit spending during depressions, 
other things being equal, is a help.” 


Bidding for the nomination for Con- 
gressman at Large from Connecticut. 
ELY CULBERTSON was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the State Democrati 
Convention. Culbertson, America’s 
outstanding exponent of contract 
bridge, had campaigned on the slogan, 
“A New Deck for the New Deal.” 

Filing its guardian account in ac- 
cordance with Maryland law, the trust 
company acting as guardian for 
CHRISTOPHER SMITH REYNOLDS, 
7-year-old heir to a tobacco fortune, 
revealed an expenditure of $1,7))1- 
940.45 for the child’s “support, main- 
tenance, education and _ recreation” 
during the past three years. The son 
of “torch singer’ LIBBY HOLMAN 
REYNOLDS and the late ZACHAR)\ 
SMITH REYNOLDS still had $4,464, 
890.11 held in trust. 


* * . 
Fleeing from the Nazis, OTTO 
STRASSER, arch-enemy of ADOLF 


HITLER, was reported safe in the 
little fishing town of Vila Do Conde, 
Portugal. A leader of the anti-Nazi 
forces within Germany, Strasser had 
previously been reported as capture 
by the German Army in Paris. 
After the First World War [PS- 
TER P. BARLOW demanded compens:- 
tion for half a million depth bombs 
used by the government in alleged in- 
fringement of his patent rights. [For 
21 years the War Department disputed 
his claim, but last week the Hous: 
Representatives authorized paymen! 
of $592,719. The 56-year-old invento! 
of “glmite,” a new liquid oxygen ¢* 
plosive, promptly said that he would 
use the money to develop more elle 
tive aerial and depth bombs, But MI'> 
GERTRUDE FITZGERALD BARLO\, 
his wife, had other ideas. Chargi! 
desertion, she filed suit for divorce 
and asked the court to decide 
share of her husband’s new for!un 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Adult Baby 


ist year a startled world heard 
that in Lima, Peru, a five-year-old In- 
dian girl named Lina Medina had 
viven birth to a son, Last week, as 
plans to bring Lina to Chicago for 
her sixth birthday were cancelled, dis- 
pointed doctors who may have 
wished to inspect her, heard of a 
somewhat similar case in the United 
States. 
fhe case was that of an unnamed 
five-year-old _girl who last February 
became the patient of Dr. Kar] Kar- 
naky of Houston, Texas, The child, 
daughter of a la- 
borer, differed 
from Lina Medina 
in that she was 
not pregnant, but 
she seemed just as 
xuajly ‘precoci- 
ous, and Dr, Kar- 
naky found that 
the eause of her 
trouble was an 
ovarian tumor, 
{ware that up to 
that time science 
had recorded only 
ten such cases 
nong children 
aged less than 10, 
Dr. Karnaky re- 
moved the tumor. 
In similar cases 
in the past, re- 
moval of the tu- 
mor had arrested 
premature gland- 
ular development, 
but the same 
could not be said 
of Dr, Karnaky’s 
izing little patient. 






















not sweat 


little effect, is 


Indeed, on the 
basis of 600 laboratory tests made by 
13 medical schools in connection with 
the case, the doctor reported last week 
that the child had apparently reached 
full organic development when only 
two years old, 


\ioreover, though not that of a 
grown woman, the child’s physical 
stature was also abnormal, her present 
height being four and one-half feet 

| her weight 79 pounds, In his re- 
port, Dr. Karnaky further pointed out 
that while her mind was still that of 

e-year-old, “she is more alert than 
children of her age: She is cleverer, 
her memory is better, and she thinks 
faster than her companions.” 


Silvered Water 


lver will someday replace chlo- 
as a purifier for water, Dr. 
Alexander Goetz of California Insti- 
lute of Technology predicted last 
week. Dr. Goetz, who has been mak- 
ing extensive experiments with water 
purifiers, claims: “The mefal leaves 
vater sparkling. There is no dis- 
cable odor, as is sometimes no- 








still in the air, 


Science Facts 


OGS never tan, 
burn easily. 


| 


| 


To make it more 
uncomfortable for them, they can- 
* 
reserve supplies of natural gas are 
being stored in liquid form. Liquid 
gas, made by subjecting natural gas 
to 600 pounds pressure, then cooling 
it to 250 degrees below zero, can be 
stored in about one six-hundredths 
of the space required for natural 
gas. When desired for use, it can 
be returned to gas by heating the 
liquid with steam 
mingbird can not only stand almost 
but can abso fly 
backward. If a human being gorged 
on sweets at the 
bird does when it gets the chance, 
the person would eat 50 pounds of 
sugar in one day 
water, in which ordinary soap has 
“hard” because it 
contains lime and 
e@ Students of insect life assert that 
grasshoppers can travel more than 
200 miles in two weeks. 


... @ The hum- 


rate a humming- 





ticed with chlorine-treated water.” 

Though silver is “the most poison- 
ous of metals,” according to Dr. Goetz, 
“all germicides are poisonous, and 
the margin between the point where 
they will kill germs and where they 
become injurious or fatal to human 
beings is five times greater with 
silver than with chlorine. I doubt 
if a person could get enough silver 
to kill him, although a large quantity 
might turn his skin black.” 

Dr. Goetz, who in his experiments 
mixed jit with other substances, esti- 
mated that “$2 to $4 worth of silver 
would sterilize as much as 1,000,000 

gallons of water.” 








Capsules 


@ To observe a 
five-minute solar 
eclipse next Oct. 1 
from vantage 
points in Brazil, 
six representatives 
of the National 
Geographical So- 
ciety last week 
started a_  9,000- 
mile trip to Patos, 
Brazil. Another 
group of _ three, 
representing 
Brown University, 
will study zodiacal 
light with the 
world’s second 
Schwarzchild 
camera, a lens-less 
instrument which 
works with 
mirrors. 

@ To build up 
a six-months’ re- 
serve of activated carbon, essential for 
gas masks, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice will put two plants into operation 
within six months, reports Dr. Arthur 
B. Ray to the American Chemical So- 
ciety. At present, gas mask carbon is 
produced from coconut shells; and the 
U. S. has but one-fifth the production 
capacity which would be required in 
an emergency. Dr. Ray advocates that 
American plants equip themselves to 
manufacture it from sawdust and coal. 
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NEW, PRACTICAL TRAINING 


B MODERN... 
OOKKEEPING 


Learn bookkeeping by new Job Method. No tiresome study 

of pf yA and rules. You learn by doing. Every step inter- 

. Planned for ple who want to learn modern book- 

= ng easily, yet thoroly. No previous knowledge neces- 

— pom everything covered from und up. Short — inex- 

pensive—easy payment terms. Write for free information, 
No obligation. Address Dept. 9393-H 

Chicago, til. 
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BE A PASSENGER TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


A Real Job—at Good Pay—Can Be Yours 
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month, plus expenses to start, we 
tuition. A le, interest work. Ask 
ebout our 21 yrs.’ \axperience in giving this 
service. Free Book 
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“LOVE IS THE LIFE OF MAN” 


Do you really know the nature of love? 
Why is love the least understood of all 
the emotions? 

The answers to these vital questions are 
found in their fullness in’ the works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, famed scientist 


and theologian. 
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EDITORIAL 





What Makes Democracy? 


aaron is a way of life not 
easy to define, but it is made up 
of certain clear principles that set it 
apart from all other forms of govern- 
ment. These principles are the prin- 
ciples of a free civilization, and they 
are storm-tossed now in a world of 
totalitarian turbulence, a world of de- 
structive force symbolized chiefly by 
the Nazi swastika. 

What are the principles of democ- 
racy? To that question, there can be 
no simple or succinct answer, but we 
quote here from a manifesto issued 
the other day by the faculty of Teach- 
ers College at Columbia University. 
In this, 60 points are made and they 
are worth reading. They :show that in 
its promises and blessings, democracy 
does these among other things: 


ee NE, extends into every realm of 
human association; (2) re- 
spects the personality of every individ- 
ual, whatever his origin or present 
status; (3) insures to all a sense of se- 
curity; (4) protects the weak and 
cares for the needy that they may 
maintain their self-respect; (5) de- 
velops in all a sense of belongingness. 
*“6) Protects every individual against 
exploitation by special privilege or 
power; (7) believes in the improva- 
bility of all men; (8) has for its social 
aim the maximum development of each 
individual; (9) assumes that the maxi- 
mum development possible to each in- 
dividual is fdr the best interest of 
all; (10) provides an opportunity for 
each and every individual to make the 
best of such natural gifts as he has 
and encourages him to do so. 


“11) Furnishes an environment jn 
which every individual can be-and is 
stimulated to exert himself to de- 
velop his own unique personality, 
limited only by the similar rights of 
others; (12) assumes that adults are 
capable of being influenced by reason; 
(13) appeals to reason rather than 
force to secure its ends; (14) permits 
no armed force that is not under pub- 
lic control; (15) implies that a person 
becomes free and effective by exercis- 
ing self-restraint rather than by hav- 
ing restraint imposed upon him by ex- 
ternal authority. 

“16) Imposes only such regulation 
as is judged by society to be necessary 
for safeguarding the rights of others; 
(17) assumes that all persons have 
equal rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; (18) guarantees 
that rights and opportunities accorded 
to one shall be accorded to all; (19) in- 





sures standards of living in which 
every individual can retain his own 
self-respect and unabashed make his 
peculiar contribution to the society in 
which he lives; (20) does not tolerate 
an enduring social stratification based 
on birth, race, religion, or wealth, in- 
herited or otherwise acquired. 

“91) Recognizes a desire on the part 
of people to govern themselves and a 
willingness to assume responsibility 
for doing so; (22) holds that govern- 
ment derives its powers solely from 
the consent of the governed; (23) tests 
the validity of government by its ef- 
fort and success in promoting the wel- 
fare of human beings; (24) lays on 


gs 
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Marcus in The New York Times 


Freedom’s Principles Are Storm-Tossed 


individuals an obligation to share ac- 
tively and with informed jntelligence 
in formulating general public policies; 
(25) requires that the responsibilities 
and activities of citizenship be general- 
ly held to be among the highest duties 
of man, 


“26) Holds that men 
better government than they exert 
themselves to obtain; (27) believes 
that the decisions. concerning public 
policies made by the pooled judgment 
of the maximum number of interested 
and informed individuals are in the 
long run the wisest; (28) weights all 
votes equally; (29) has faith that an 
individual grows best and most by 
actively and intelligently exercising 
his right to share in making decisions 
on public policy; (30) permits, en- 
courages, and facilitates access to in- 
formation necessary to the making of 
wise. decisions on public policies. 


deserve no 


“31) Provides free education from 
the beginnings of formal schooling as 
long as it may be profitable to society 
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for each industrious individual to co). 
tinue; (32) attempts a general (ij). 
sion among the people of the ic 
knowledge, standards of conduct, 4) 
spirit of fair play which promote , 
sense of equality; (33) permits th: 
hampered expression of everyone's 
opinions on public policy; (34) guar- 
antees the right of free expressio: 
opinions on all matters, subject |, 
reasonable libel laws; (35) implies 
that all who are bound by decisions o{ 
broad public policy should have an op- 
portunity to share in making them. 


“36) Demands that minorities live ip 
accord with the decisions of the ja- 
jority, but accords the right to agitate 
peacefully for the change of such de- 
cisions; (37) exercises tolerance to 
others without sacrificing the strenuth 
of conviction favoring different no- 
tions*and practices; (38) accepts rep- 
resentative government as an econo 
necessitated by the size of the popula- 
tion; (39) delegates responsibility to 
individuals chosen by the people fo 
their peculiar competence in defined 
areas of action, but retains the right 
to withdraw this authority; (40) de- 
velops a steadily increasing sense 
obligation to a constantly enlarging 
social group. 


CCB YORTY-ONE, induces a willi 
ness to sacrifice personal co 
forts for the recognized general w: 
fare; (42) stimulates a hope of « 
stant betterment and provides a means 
which the ambitious and earnest n 
use; (43) encourages constant re: 
praisal of things as they are and stimu 
lates a hope that leads to action for 
their betterment in the future; (44 
uses peaceful means for promoting and 
bringing about change; (45) holds that 
the fundamental civil liberties 
not be impaired even by majorities 
“46) Permits unrestrained associ:- 
tion and assembly for the promo! 
of public welfare by peaceful means 
(47) recognizes and protects the righ! 
of individuals to associate themselves 
for the promotion of their own 
terests in any ways that are not 
compatible with the general welfare; 
(48) grants the right to labor at work 
of one’s own choosing, provided 
does not interfere with the inte! 
of society; (49) guarantees the | 
to enjoy the fruits of one’s honest 
labor and to use them without mole>- 
tation after paying a part proportio!- 
ate to wealth or income to the cos 
necessary government and general ' 
fare; (50) encourages individual 
tiative and private enterprise in s 
as they are compatible with the p 
lic weal. 


4 


a 


“51) Maintains human rights to 


more important than property rig!!s, 
(52) so regulates the natural resou! 
of the cduntry as to preserve the! 


for 


(Continued on page 15) 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





”? 


1{ “‘dollar-a-year men” can afford to be 
at, why don’t they work for the govern- 
ment free? 


e The “dollar-a-year man” appear- 

ed during the World War, when per- 
offering themselves for govern- 

t work were paid $1 to get around 

106 statute forbidding Federal de- 
tment heads to accept outside help 

on a “volunteer” basis. But there are 
r reasons for paying the $1. Per- 

s one important one is that persons 

o can afford to give up their own 
ries to work for the government 
not also afford to pay the expenses 
—travel, etc..—that frequently go with 
the jobs. The government can not pay 
se expenses unless the volunteers 
ire officially on the payroll—so they 
ecome dollar-a-year men. Being on 
the payroll also entitles them to offi- 
‘| information, essential to the per- 
formance of their volunteer duties, 
ich they could not receive as civil- 

. Next to the Defense Commission, 
hich is increasing its dollar-a-year 


n daily, the Public Health Service 
the largest number of such em- 
| yees. 
4 


How long have women in this country 
had the right to vote? 


¢ The 20th anniversary of the 19th 

endment to the U. S. Constitution, 
giving nation-wide suffrage to women, 

s commemorated last week. In June, 
1919, the 65th Congress adopted and 

esented the suffrage amendment to 

e various state legislatures. The re- 
quired three-fourths of the states hav- 
ng adopted it, Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge Colby proclaimed it in effect 
Aug. 26, 1920. 


What is the present tax on a package of 
cigarettes in England? 


¢ Thanks to a recent increase in 
ort duties on tobacco products, the 
th increase decreed by the United 
gdom since April, 1939, the tax on 
ckage of 20 cigarettes in England 
vy is about 20 cents as compared 
i tax of only 6.5 cents in the 

\ ed States. 


U. §. soldiers and sailors have the 
t to vote? 


* In 29 states of the Union, individ- 
actively serving in the Army or 
are not allowed to vote in Fed- 
or state elections. This disen- 
hisement is a hangover from 
rica’s early days, when the civil 


lation feared the possibility of 
iry domination through the polls. 
he 19 other states, however, offi- 
ind enlisted men jn the military 
1aval services have the right to 

these states are Alabama, Ar- 





California, Florida, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Idaho, 
New Hampshire 


kansas, 
Maine, 
York, North 
West Virginia, 
Indiana, Mississippi, 
and North Carolina. In the 29 states 
where soldiers and sailors are de- 
prived of the voting privilege, the elec- 
tion laws may be changed to grant it, 
if the states in question so desire. The 
Federal government has no voice in 
the matter. 


When and where was horse racing first 
started in the United States? 


@ Though Virginia is frequently 
named as the birthplace of American 
horse racing, the sport was started in 
New York. There, in 1665, Col. Rich- 
ard Nicolls called a meeting on Long 
Island for the purpose of “encourag- 
ing the bettering of the breed of 
horses ...” From that meeting the 
sport is supposed to have spread 
throughout the nation. 


. . 


The conscription bill passed by the 
Senate last week was amended to limit 
the draft during peace time to 900,000 
men. -Wholly apart from this potential 
force, how many men are now in the na- 
tion’s armed forces? 


@e Taking the total of enlisted and 
reserve officers and men in the Army, | 
Navy and Marine Corps, plus the Na- 
tional Guard, the armed forces of the 
United States total more than 919,800 
men. They are divided as follows: 
Navy, 154,516; Naval reserves, 40,336; 
Marines, 31,379; Marine reserves, 15,- 
076; Army, 303,000; Army Reserve 
officers, 120,000; Army enlisted re- 
serves, 17,500; National Guard, 238,000 | 
(the bill authorizing mobilization of 
the National Guard and other Army 
reserves into active service was sign- 
ed by the President last week). 


How many men have become United 
States Senators before attaining the re- 
quired age of 30 years? 


e Although the Constitution specifi- 
cally says that “no person shall be a 
Senator who shall not have attained 
the age of 30 years,” four men have 
been sworn in as Senators several 
months before they reached that age— 
Henry Clay of Kentucky (1806), Armi- 
stead T.Mason of Virginia (1816),John 
Henry Eaton of Tennessee (1818), and 
tush D. Holt of West Virginia (1935). 
The latter’s term expires next January, 


. . * 


What state has a monument erected to 
Pop-Eye, the cartoon character? 


e Texas. It is located at Crystal 
City, Texas, which is known as the 
“Spinach Capital.” 
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GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMP Stimulate Digestion 


Build up Vitality 


Feel down in the dumps? Lack your old PEP? 
Have frequent slight digestive upsets? Then—if 
there is sothing os anically wrong with you — 
SLUGGISH DIG STION may have you down. It 
can give you he mth gas, a dizzy head. 

Don't resort to harsh laxatives or dru s for slu 
ay digestion. START those slow DIGESTIVE 
JUICES FLOWING FASTER. Set the millions of 
tiny cells of Fleischmann’s live Yeast to work on 
these digestive-juice glands. This yeast is a STIM- 
ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing faster. 
In test cases digestion was greatly increased. Eat 
Fleischmann’'s Yeast regul: + Two cakes a day, 
one first Ging » the morning, one a half hour before 
supper if you don’t begin to FEEL LIKE 
A MIL LION. 


WRIT today for “You Can't Feel Well If Diges- 
tive Juices Are Failing,” F. Y. Co., Dept. 
New York. Absolutely 


ee sunteet Gusta 


| SUCTION SPONGE 


Cleans Cars NEW WAY! 


m@ AMAZING INVENTION! Banishes auto- washing 
drudgery. C — linoleum, woodwork, MY pe ane 
~ like a flash. owners, housewiv Stain. 

gis. HOT Sie AYR FoR AGENT AND Bi  bisteds- 


‘3 cleaning up 


SAMPLE OFFER fr Stes 
be Oo Ww" = ater gation at etaile 


KRISTEE CO., . 866 Bar = Akron, Ohio 


PA-S, 691 Washington St., 
FREE, 















REE! WORLD’S FAIR FOLDERS 


No increase in Empire rates—as always— from 
$2. single; $3. double. Direct subways to Ty 8 
Fair Write today for literature —— Dept. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.— NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square’’ 


€. B. BELL, Gen. Mer. 





with the aid of 
SAYMAN’S 

Vegetable Wonder Soap 
Its rich, foamy lather 
insures fresh, attrac- 
tive daintiness. Send 
fo. free sample. Sayman, 
ee Ceol. ti-., 11-L, St. Lowis, Mo. 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy om flash 
AG demonstration. Dealers buy 3 tol2, Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. AllFree. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO., Dept. W-189. Walnut Bidg., Des Moines, ia. 


IN SPARE TIME 


LADIES — Join our Mone akers Shy 
Profits showing Dress Goods ,Prints, Percales, Lbeoeot 
and House Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie to friends, 
" neighbors. No experience needed. Hundreds suc- 
ceeding. Why can’tyou? Beautifulsamplessent Free. Write 
for offer. Mitchell i Church, Dept. 581, Ginghamton, N.V. on, N.Y. 





















High School Course 


at Home 





Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities  perinit, Bquiient % 1% 
dent schoo! res for entrance to college jar’ 

torte supplied. Bip Soave awarded Le redit for H subjects already 
comp! oted. iecte of desired. Free Bulletin on request. 


Scheol. Dpt.H- 641. Drexel at 58th, Chicage 













Solid Granite avzd Marble 
[TOMBSTONES | 4 
net eteiraca’ nee es ro 


wee a muUTUAL GRANITE & MARBLE CO. 
Station F. Atlanta, Ga. 











FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-!, ELMIRA, N.Y. 








PATHFINDER 


Mrs. Peck—Henry, I hope I didn’ 
see you trying to flirt with that wonp 
from the West? 
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‘| CORNS 








Felt pad (C) relieves 
pain by removing 
presgure. Medication 
(D) loosens corn go it 
can be lifted out. 


A corn is a mass of dea 
cells ked into a hard 
plug (A) whose base presses 
on sensitive nerves (B) 
causing intense pain. 






Their cause and how 
to get rid of them 


®@ Corns are caused by pressure and friction—often 
become large and painful. Home paring only gives 
temporary relief—means risk of infection. But 
millions have ended corns this easy way. Just put 
a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster neatly over the corn. Itacts 
quickly and gently as shown above. Then simply 
by avoiding the pressure and friction which caused 
your corns, you can prevent their return. Get Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters today. Only 25¢ for 6. Same 
price in Canada. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK B PLASTERS 














Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom. 


One Cent a Copy 


In clubs of 6 or more to one address 


See what 


§ 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 


100 copies for 1 week 





will buy 
Sample Copies One Week Free 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 





PASTIME, SMILES 
String Race 


You have to prepare for this race in 


Henry—lI hope you didn’t, too. 


Whiffenpoof — Jack seems to be 


stuck on Dorothy. 





advance. To make it fair, prepare a Spree—Stuck on? You mean stuck t 
number of bundles of string contain- with! 

ing the same number of pieces, all the P 

same length. Give each contestant a Fashions — 


bundle of these short strings, and at a 
given signal the race is on. The play- 
ers start by tying one end of the first 
piece to a chair or starting peg or 
bush, if out of doors, The other pieces 
are tied on to the first, one at a time, 
as the racers move on. The winner is 
the player who is first in getting all 
of his pieces joined in a continuous 
line. 





Twenty-two 


Twenty-two is an entertaining game 
played with cards from an ordinary 
playing deck. Two people play the 
game. They take 16 cards—the four 
aces (each counted as one), the four 
twos, the four threes and the four 
fours—and arrange them, face up, in 
four rows as follows: 


TRAIN FOR ic city, 1 1 1 1 
‘ 9) € « 
ctr Vl Finance 2 2 2 2 
Your Tuition : , : 
ct by Doing, in 12 weeks, in big 3 8 ‘ 3 
— Coyne—Noet home study or cor- 
ndence sata arecanel Wiiteforde- 4 4 4 4 
ghagument r juation - 
PAE ion Planand F- a 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. ° ye 2V H oe 
F500 South Paulina Street - - _Chicage, Miinois_ | This done, they begin to play, al- 


ternately turning one of the cards 
face down. Each card turned down 
adds that much to the common score. 
That is, if the first player turns down 
a three and the second a four, that 
makes the latter’s score seven. On 
the next play, if the first player turns 
down a four, his score would then be 
11, and when the second player turns 
down, say a three, that makes his 
score 14. So on it goes, the object of 
the game being for one player to 
score 22 points first, or to force his 
opponent to score more than 22 points, 





Brain Teaser 


Contributed by G. W. Lawrence, of 
Hutchinson, Kans., this week’s prob- 
lem is as follows: Mr. Jones has a 
square plot of ground, around which 
he frequently has occasion to walk. 
If Mr. Jones strides 39 3-5 inches each 
step and discovers that it takes just 
as many steps to walk around the 
piece of ground as there are square 
rods in it, how many acres are there 
in the plot?) Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Bunchuck 
worked only 39 3-23 days out of the 60. 





First For Fall 


3268. First fashion news for Fall is this pr 


jumper. The tailored blouse is included in the 
tern. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 244 yds. 39-in 
for blouse; 1% yds. 54-in. for Jumper. 

3315. Tailored lines such as these are the 
flattering and appropriate for the mature figure 
14 to 48. Size 36. 2% yds. 54-in. fabric, 3, yd 
trasting. 

3040. This all-purpose frock features a slin 
and practical button-front. Narrow bows are : 
simple accents. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 2°. 
54-in. fabric. 

3318. This ee morning frock with its heat 
shaped neckline and fitted waist will be your fav 
ite for mornings at home. Sizes 14 to 46. §S 6 
34% yds. 39-in. fabric. 

3454. Economical and easy to make are these ‘" 
classic skirts Waist sizes 24 to 36 inches. : 
waist, 1 yd. 54-in. fabric for skirt with seamed 
114 yds. for button-front version. 


; ‘ ; spieeata as ¢ > sy 3487. Make this pretty apron for yourself or ‘0 * the 
é a Sa 3 OOo : 

journal in America’s sc hools | and the busy Ps ee i oe Fy ts - 

teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER S il Small, Medium and Large Medium size, 2 yd I 

is today the classroom favorite because it miles in. EEE, 74 7S. comsractng Sor poeeet, 1% | st 


is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
aleoholic or other objectionable adver- 


Dinocan—I still say that our candi- 
date’s speech was both original and 


applique, 419 yds. braid. 
——— ee -—— 













tising. Maximum _ service at minimum | good Send for your copy of our Fall and Winter 
~ «eg» : . i at- ? 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address amy Deh a dl bef 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 


Dzudi—Certainly—only the original 
part wasn’t good and the good part 
wasn’t original. 





Each pattern 15 cents. Address the PATHFIN?- 
ER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., \°* 
York City. 

































































sept. 7, 1940 


RHYME & REASON 


OU were made for enjoyment, and the 
to be \ world was filled with things which 
will enjoy, unless you are too proud 
+) be pleased by them, or too grasping to 
for what you cannot turn to other 
unt than mere delight. 








didn’t 





—RUSKIN 
Sentiment is intellectualized emotion, 
TT emotion precipitated, as it were, in pretty 
tals by the fancy. 


—LOWELL 


* * * 


A gray eye is a sly eye, 

And roguish is a brown one; 
Turn full upon me thy eye,— 

Ah, how its wavelets drown one! 
4 blue eye is a true eye; 

Mysterious is a dark one, 
Which flashes like a spark-sun! 

A black eye is the best one. 
—W.R. ALGER 


When the first baby laughed for the 
first time, the laugh broke into a million 


nieces, and they all went skipping about. 
That was the beginning of fairies. . 
—BARRIE 


. * * 


We are not apt to fear for the fearless, 


when we are companions in their danger. 
—GEORGE ELIO% 
* * Aa 


Earth loves to gibber o’er her dross, 
Her golden souls, to waste; 

The cup she fills for her god-men 
Is a bitter cup to taste. 


—DON MARQUIS 


- * 


Some learned writers ... have com- 
pared a Scorpion to an Epigram .. . be- 
use as the sting of the Scorpion lyeth 
in the tayl, so the force and virtue of an 
cpigram is in the conclusion. 
—TOPSELL 





. 7 7 


the fates lead the willing, and drag 
unwilling. 
—SENECA 
Fear is not a lasting teacher of duty. 
—CICERO 
There’s a good time coming, boys; 
A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle by its aid, 
th Wait a little longer. 
mn CHAS. MACKAY 


* * * 





the 
'¥¢ 1e man who is roused neither by glory 
: by danger it is in vain to exhort; 
or closes the ears of the mind. 


- —SALLUST 





“so fi What Makes Democracy? 


these (Continued from page 12) 


widest use for the welfare of all 







01 the people; (53) insures freedom of 
‘y movement; (54) guarantees a legal as- 
: ption of innocence until proof of 
——_ cullt, definite charges before arrest and 
eater | ‘etention, and open and speedy trial 
-atiied | before a jury of peers, with protection 
IFIND | of 


ghts by the court and by compe- 
counsel; (55) guarantees freedom 


from persecution by those in authority. 

“56) Provides that no individual be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; (57) per- 
mits worship according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience; (58) separates 
state and church; (59) provides such 
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security, freedom, opportunity, and 
justice for all of its members that they 
will be qualified and ready, if circum- 
stances require, to sacrifice in defense 
of its way of life; (60) renews its 
strength by continued education as to 
its meanings and purposes,” 


OPPORTUNITIES 


llave you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 


a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYBODY BUYS sensational ‘“‘Golden Rule’’ as- 

sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souvenir 
Celendar. Pree Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bargain 
assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy-as- 
pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample “‘Golden Rule”’ 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, 
New York. 





MEDICAL — 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of @ 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Fr 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milfor 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 











SELL CHRISTMAS CARD SENSATION! New “Beau- 

ty Queen” 2%-card assortment leads in value, ap- 
peal. Sells $l1—you make 50c. Ten other assortments. 
Personal Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up. 
Samples on approval. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, 
Dept. X-20, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 30 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF-3, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 
tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
u make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card 

Co., 11 


Piains, N. Y. 


pee Fe ee ln al a eee 
FINE OPPORTUNITY open locally for man or wom- 

an to represent biggest advertised hosiery brand. 
No investment. Full or part time. Good pay. Per- 
— ie Write Real Silk, Dept. H-275, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS from 

home, store, auto. Shoes 15c—Men's Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-VC Jef- 
ferson, Chicago. 


SUCTION SPONGE cleans cars like magic. 








Banishes 

auto-washing drudgery. New! Hot seller! Samples 

sent on trial. Write ‘‘Inventor,’’ 131 Kristee Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dun- 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


AUCTIONEERING SCHOOL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalogue and how to receive 

the Home Study Course Fred Reppert School of 

Auctioneering, Box 70, Decatur, Indiana. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


GOOD NEWS —for Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers. 

Mild treatment at McCleary’s—proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast. Large 
116-page illustrated book and patient references from 
your own section—sent Free. Write today—a card 
will do. McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 











CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SILK DRESSES 10c; Men’s Suits $2; Coats $1; Shoes 

50c; Hats 40c. Many other low-priced Bargains. 
Pree Catalog. Send name on postcard. No obligation. 
Write today. Crown Co., 164 PF Monroe S8t., New 
York City. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 
We make false teeth by mail from your impressions. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee. 30 
Years’ Experience. Send No Money. Write Today for 
Free Booklet and Material. Dr. Cleveland Dental 
Laboratory, Dept. 1-MO, East St. Louis, Illinois 


DOGS 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Mlinois. 


EDUCATION & INSTRUCTION 
COMPLETE RADIO COURSE $1.95. Originally $39.00. 
Supreme, 3727 13th Street, Chicago. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$5.00 PER DAY, SPARE TIME, and your own dresses 

Free demonstrating lovely Fashion Frocks. No in- 
vestment. No canvassing. Write fully, giving age, 
dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-1029, Cincinnati, 























° 





HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, songs for publication. 
ws Publishers, Inc., 87 fth Avenue, New 
or 














OPTICAL 





ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS relieved or 

no pay! Let me send you $1.25 bottle my remedy, 
postage paid. Use it—Pay when satisfied. Otherwise 
you owe nothing. Specify which trouble. D. J. Lane, 
449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans. 


SINUS TROUBLE. If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 
Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj, Frank- 
lin Station, Washington, D. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY PAID for names and addresses. Write us 
for particulars. Daylion Company, Washington, 
dD. C. 











a 











GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose, Mass.,_ for Surprising free book. 

i ra a _PATENT ATTORNEYS 

INVENTORS —Time counts. 





Don’t delay Protect. 
your idea with a Patent. Get 48 page Patent Guide 
Free. No charge for preliminary information. Write 
today. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent At- 
torney, OJ37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Patent your invention. Secure booklet 
“Important Patent Facts."’ No obligation. McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-O0 


Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
______PHOTO FINISHING — 


TRIAL OFFERS—Six or Eight Exposure Rolls Deveél- 

oped, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements 
and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis, 


ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c Very Quick 

Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Serv- 

ice, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll!— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wiscons‘n. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Fijm Service, 

West Salem, Wisconsin, 00 

100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah. 











ak * s _ REAL ESTATE ae ne 
FREE HOMESITES to People of Assured Incomes, 


Inquiries Solicited. Address—Development Commis- 
sion. Kissimmee, Florida. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. ng 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED, Send Poems, 
Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Company, Dept. 1, Toronto, Ont. 


SONGS-—-SONG POEMS WANTED No Charge for 
melodies. Free examination. Hollywood Recording 
Studios, Box 87B2 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF, South Alexandria, 
Angeles, Calif. os —— 
WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subjec 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 1 
Woods Building, Chicago. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGWRITERS make big ‘money. 
Write for information. Allied Music, Box :607-H, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















GOOD EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. No drugs. 
Use my unique home treatment. A. Jacobson, Up- 
Sala. Minneso‘ta. 


HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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all Dike Maca 


IMAGINE WINNING THAT 
$500 CASH PRIZE- 
AND DISCOVERING 


MACA YEAST 7a’ 







(complete this thought in 50 additional words or less) 


130 PRE LOO en RCE HOD) * #8075 oF 0 eH0H ot 


ANYONE WHO HAS EVER 
BAKED HER OWN BREAD 
CAN WIN INV THIS EASY 
AND SIMPLE CONTEST/ 


». (55 casn AWARDS (uv Aut & 


SIMPLY FINISH THIS THOUGHT 


Yeast because __ 

































Let This Week’s Baking Help You 
Win Ready Cash In This Easy Contest! 


H™: A SIMPLE, easy contest that offers 
big cash awards to women who bake 
bread and rolls at home. It’s an opportunity 
to learn about a remarkable new baking 
yeast and “cash in” on what you find it does 
for you. 

This simple and easy contest is being 
staged solely to induce more women to try 
Maca Yeast—a new and different kind of 
yeast that acts fast, keeps without refriger- 


ation and which helps you to make light, 
creamy, rich-flavored bread and rolls that 
everybody loves. 

Once you’ve tried Maca Yeast and see 
how grand it is, it won’t take five minutes 
of your time to finish out the thought: ee 
like Maca Yeast because - - - - - in 50 
additional words or less. And just think of 
what you could do with $500! 

In preparing your entry, think of the out- 
snadind advantages of Maca Yeast. Think 


of using a yeast that you can keep on your 
pantry shelf and still have a yeast that’s 
ready to go to work immediately after you 


stir it in a cup of lukewarm water! Doesn 
it sound like a wonderful dream come true 

And just wait till you and your family tast 
the bread or rolls youmake with Maca YEas1 
That’s when you'll be doubly inspired t 
enter this contest to win. For Maca bakin: 
have a gw me and appetizing flavor that 
will make folks sit up and take notice! 

So use Maca Yeast for your baking t! 
week and enter this contest right awa 
You may be the very one to win the b 
$500 first prize or any of the additional 15/7 
cash awards. Read the easy rules and se1 
your entry now! Your Grocer has Maca Yeost 


Hints To Help You Win 


To write a winning entry, first decide 
what advantages about Maca YEast you 
like best. Then simply complete the 
thought: “I like Maca Yeast because 
----- ”— using 50 additional words or 
less. For example, if you like the way 
Maca Yeast keeps without refrigera- 
tion, you might gay something like: “I 
like Maca Yeast because I can keep it 
on my pantry shelf even in warm 
weather and not have to bother about 
making a special trip to the store when 
I want to bake.” 

Or,if the fact that Maca acts fast makes 
a big impression on you, you might say: 
“I like Maca Yeast because it gets me 
off to a quick start on my baking. I 
simply stir Maca in a cup of lukewarm 
water and by the time I’ve measured 


For your protection Maca Yeast is 
dated. Look at the date when you buy. 


HURRY! CONTEST CLOSES OCT. ist! 





my other ingredients it’s ready to use.” 

Or, you can write about the marvel- 
ous flavor Maca gives to bakings. Or 
about the combination of advantages 
you find in Maca Yeast. Remember, 
simple original statements are wanted. 
Fancy writing or “flowery” words will 
not count extra. Write an honest opin- 
ion about Maca—as you'd say it to a 
friend. 

The important thing is to write a 
statement and send it in. Don’t think 
your statement isn’t good enough. Let 
the judges decide. It may 
win you $500 in cash! 
Send your en- 
try now. 

















FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES... 


1. Simply complete the thought: “I like Maca Yeas 
cause - - ~-” in 50 additional words or less. Write o1 
side of a sheet of paper. Print or write your name 
address plainly. Please send no extra letters, draw 
or photos with your entry. 

2. Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard St 
Chicago, Illinois. You may enter this contest as 1 
times as you choose. Each entry must be accomp: 
by three silver foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from | 
ages of Maca Yeast. Be sure to use sufficient posta: 

3. This contest closes at midnight, Tuesday, Octob: 
1940. Entries postmarked after this date will not be 
cepted for judging. The prizes are as follows: 

$500 in cash will be awarded to the sender of the« 

letter; $200 in cash to the sender of the second 

$100 to the third best; $10 in cash for the next 5 

and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best er 

4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerit) 
aptness of thought. Decision of the judges will be 
Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate prize 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be returne® 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the proper’) 
of the Northwestern Yeast Co. 

5. Residents of Continental United States may co™- 
pete, except employees of the Northwestern Yeast ©°: 
their advertising agency, and their families. This con'e> 
subject to all United States and local regulations 

6. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possi)'® 
after the contest cluses. Prizes will be awarded at ‘"? 
time. A complete list of prize winners will be sen 
anyone requesting such information after October |. |" 
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